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English Queen, Bismarck had been in standing disagreement,
as they were advocates of parliamentary government on the
English pattern. The new reign was too short to change the
policy of the government (Frederick died in June, 1888). But
it raised at the new court an active movement against Bismarck.
The struggle led to the publication of Frederick's III.'s diary for
the years 1870-71, in which were some passages unfavourable
to Bismarck. Bismarck had the editor prosecuted as a falsifier,
but the result was an acquittal (1889).

William II. had been known as an admirer of his grandfather
and Biffinarck. He was an enthusiast for the army and the
Church. His first utterances showed him to be a prince imbued
with the military^and religious spirit of the Prussian kings, a
believer in the divine right of rulers, a pronounced enemy of the
socialists and free-thinkers.

His first proclamation was to the army and navy. In his
proclamation to the people he announced that he had assumed
the government" in presence of the King of kings and had prom-
ised God to be a just and clement prince, to cultivate piety and
the fear of God." In opening the Reichstag, he announced his
intention of continuing the legislative work of his grandfather,
particularly as to the things mentioned in his message of Nov-
ember, 1881: " protection of the labouring classes . . . accord-
ing to the principles of Christian morality."

Then he adopted the practice of giving out his personal im-
pressions on political matters in after-dinner speeches, im-
promptu discourses, answers to addresses, speeches to the re-
cruits joining the army and navy, etc. Instead of the retired
and sedentary life of his predecessors, he adopted a life of inces-
sant movement and bustle: trips to all the monarchies of Europe,
progresses through all parts of his empire, yachting trips over
all the northern seas. In Berlin he got the nickname of William
the External. He continued to show a passionate interest in the
army, directing its exercises, assisting at its reviews and
, manoeuvres in all parts of the empire.

His political utterances showed especially his refspect for re*
ligion, his hatred of social revolution, his admiration for per-
sonal government and military discipline. After the success of
the socialists at the elections of 1890, his referencefs to the strug-
gle against "the subversive elements" became menacing. In
Silesia he expressed the wish that the " citizens might at length
wake from their sleep and not leave the state and its organs to